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GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS. 
E. Perlength Sd. lerdoz. Z/a# 
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Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN STRINGS. 
EZ. 3 lengths s/6 DM, 2iengths s/6 ryt h 6d ; 5) 

. Pe t 2 Per doz. a. 

A; 2 lengths “é ! a. Silver wire 2/6 aD. “ta sa 7d. Per doz Gi- 


FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. E 9d. A Qa. Dil-. G 1/6, 1/8, 2/6. 
VIOLA AND V. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST QUALITY. Lists on Application. 





MESSRS. HART & SON make a special feature of Violins and Violon- 


cellos for beginners. They are fitted up with the greatest care and every 
attention paid to details sp essential to young students. 


VIOLINS. 


PRICES Ef Te, t6 £5 5s. vy 5s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


£5 5s. to £12 12s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
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NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement.in the art of violin making. 





The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 

mentation. Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work 

ofart. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in 

brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
‘ question. 


The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 
testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment 
in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 


THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE :— 


E. YSAYE writes:—* They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins 3, their tone has nothing 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them thé most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 








Sole Representatives for the British Empire :— 


Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 





Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 
: Published at 3/- & 4/-. 
OUR PRICE Gd. EACH. Postage Id. each. 





H. COX & Co., [3c, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


Adieux... . Beethoven Fruhlingslied (No. 30) Mendelssohn Nazareth bad is ...Gounod 
\ndante : . .. Batiste Funeral March 6 ...Chopin Poetand Peasant ... --. Suppe 
Air Louis XIil ‘s Ghys Gavotte Mignon + Thomas Radetzky March dis ... Strauss 
\lice where art thor Ischey High School Cadets ... .. Sousa Robin Adair ... ao D. Palmer 
Auld Lang Syne ; ). Palmer Heimliche Liebe Gavotte j. Resch Romance in G ais Beethoven 
Ave Maria ies Gounod Harmonious Blacksmith ...Handel Romance in F aike Beethoven 
Ave Maria : sod Schubert Harp that once - ...Farmer Romance ¥s ie Svendsen 
\ustrian Hymn = . Haydn Home, Sweet Home... ...Farmey Serenade ian es Schubert 
Biue Bells of Scotland ...Farmer Hopetolda Flattering Tale Farmer Serenata,.La .. a ... Braga 
lumenlied ... ; .. Lang I] Bacio ties ... Avrditi Schlummerlied aes Schumann 
Blue Danube Waltz... .. Stvauss invitation to the Dance ... Weber Serenade hee bee ... Gounod 
Bohemian Girl Balfe ‘Kathleen Mavourneen ...Crouch Sobre las Olas, Waltz ... Rosas 
Broken Melody (Easy) Van Bien Keel Row a Ve ...farmer Spring Song (No. 30) Mendelssohn 
Caliph of Bagdad . Roleldies Killarney he .. . «. Balfe Sympathie, La due Comettant 
Carneval de Venise . Farmer Largo ... ...flandel Stephanie Gavotte . Cribulka 
Carnival of Venice Ernst Last Rose of Summer ...Farmery Traumerei (Reverie).. Schumann 
Cavatina Raff Last Walt ; ose .. Webey Tannhauser March ... Wagner 
hant Sans Paroles ... Tscha sky Lead, Kindly Light (Hymn) Waltz (No. 2) op. 34... ..« Chopin 
hanson Triste .. Ischaihovsky Life let us Cherish ... Farmer Waltz, op. 18... nay .«. Chopin 
C Band Contest ... ryor Marseillaise . .. Ary, Sterkel Waltz, op. 64, 1 ¥y .«. Chopin 
Coronation March s Mevyerbeey March of the Men of Harlech Waltz, (Over the Waves) ... Rosas 
ujus Animan Rossini Melodie in F ’ Rubinstein War Marchefthe Priests Mendelssohn 
arkie’s Dreat using Minuet... : Boccherini Washington Post March ... Sousa 
Dead March in Saul... Handel Maritana ; Wallace Wedding March .-. Mendelssohn 
Donau Wellen Waltz fvanovict Minstrel Boy : ...Farmey Whisper and I shall hear Piccolomini 
Elegie : rast Merry Peasan Schumann Ye Banks and Braes... D. Palmer 
I t Gounod Marche Militaire in D Schubert 
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Editorial. ‘serious attempt oy ymposers to come bel re 


; the public and at the same time. protect thei 
S new address, No. 3, Amen Corner, _ rights, by keeping their copyright, whilst they 
E.C., is a great success, but it is not find the cost price of publishing; the. plat 
the only item that requires memorizing. copies and ypyright being theirs; whil: 
Vould our friends kindly note that all sub- a 50% royalty comes to them, 25% to tl 
scriptions should be addressed to the Editor O.P.C., and 25%, for rent, etc., of premises. 
wx The Sanctuary Press, and all communica- We wish success to a Society in England 
tions also such as there 1s in France, viz., Société. 
It is well worth remembering that strings Auteurs and Compositeurs. 
last longer if the violin is wrapped in silk Messrs. Joseph Williams are publishing an 
when put away. Messrs. Hart & Son have original dance by H. G. issier, Of ‘ The 
a specially-made silk bag for the purpose and _ Follies,’ entitled ‘ The Ti pom,’ 

a covering of silk certainly pays for itself in We would again dra ention to the fact 
the long run. that Messrs. Glendining & only clarge 
Kreisler held his last recital here on Satu: 2/6 for each lot entered at their monthly sale 
day, Octobet 2nd, at the Queen’s Hall, before hould the reserve not be reached or the lot 
going on his American tour. be unsold. This is not ruinous and.is a ver 
Aj the Albert Hall, Mr. Eddy Brown made fair and just way of treating would-be seller 
a first appearance on October 3rd. He hails and we commend it to our readers. Thess 

from Indianapolis and is 14 years of age. galleries at Argyll Street are well wort! 

Amongst other things he played Tchaikovsky's visit at sale times. Catalogues will be sent 

Concerto in D. each month to those interested, if they write 
Messrs, Breitkop{ & Hartel have sent usa and ask. Their postage stamp sales are 

delightful catalogue of the Kémbhildt Pianos, renowned all over the world, and would re-pay 

or which they are sole agents in the British’. many collectors’ attention ‘e mention this 

Empire. The illustrations show the interior as we find so many amateur musicians als 

vith complete overstrung metal frame, concert ‘pursue Philately. 

erand, cabinet grand, short grand, upright There has again been much di 

grand, besides other styles. Testimonials the British Composér, and 

are given amongst others by E. D’Albert, what we have continually advocated in 

Dr. Hans v. Bulow, F. Busoni, F. Liszt, columns is that we should help and support 

Max Reger; M. Rosenthal, E. Sauer, R. home tal 

Strauss, and F. Weingartner. never before, and we thoroughly endor 
In our columns will be found some reviews E. Elgar’s remarks, ‘the powers tl 

of the Orchestral Publishing Company’s pub- practically ignore him, but on the cont 

lications, a list of which can be cbtained at, is gradually receiving that attention.v 

22, Leicester Square, W.C. The Company i serves, and. we may add i: 

known as the O.P.C. and is, we believe, a pat lar. The Musical Leag 

















lent. We have him now, perhaps, as 
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at workaiso. We have-—‘all British’—Elgar, 
Holbrooke, Bantock, Kessler, W. H. Bell, H. 
Wilcox-Lawrance, Walford-Davies, Balfour 
Gardiner, F. Austin, E. Agate, F. Delius, 
von Ahn Carse, W. Wallace, Cyril Scott, 
V. Williams, Havergal Brian, Percy Grainger, 
Arnold Bax, J]. C. Hathaway, etc., etc. 

Mr. l*. Corder, President of the Society of 
British Composers, has supplied the following 
statistics, which have been compiled at the 
instance of the society in order to estimate 
the proportion that performances of British 
nusical compositions bear to other works cn 
the programmes of the Queen’s Hall Prome- 
nade Concerts for the seasons 1907, 1908, and 
1909. The figures were arrived at after a 
large number of calculations, and as a fesult 
of these each programme was given a fixed 
number of points, in this instance 500, in pro- 
portion to which each work had a ratio 
allotted to it. The ratios obtained were the 
following - 


. 1907 1908, £909 
Per cent. of British works ...... SO wsk FAs ses, 10.3 
Per t. of first performances 
of British works .......... sive Tak xo: O96 


On the same system two other series of 

concerts have been worked out In Mr. 
Beechami’s season, 1909, the rate for British 
works is 55 per cent., while Mr. Ronald is not 
far behind him with 47 percent. The averages 
have been based upon a system that has been 
tested and accepted by the 5,000 members of 
the German Society of Compose: 
e shows the number of 
works for orche alone composed by mem- 
bers of the society, no account having been 
taken of choral works, songs, chamber music, 
or instrumental pieces: 


The following tal 


5b 


1906-7 1907-8 1908 9 
Number of composers SE soo T1I6. o. “138 
ey symphonies ... iS -0cs ae. 
SUITES cccccccceres »*, BG Fens OS see 73 
overtures and pre 
Lunde .....0s.000s 37 5 1 149 
ymphonic poems 24 .. 55 63 
Variations ......05. GO os 15 19 
miscellaneous ; ae 140 ... 152 
Total NUMDbET .....0...cccccsces ERT eee 490 ccc) $25 
It is not'claimed that each of these 525 
orchestral works is of the first rank, but the 


iew is held that from them it would be 
possible to draw up 61 programmes for a 
promenade season without going out. of the 
country for a work and without giving one 
twice over. 


We think the following letters, taken from 
‘The Standard,’ worth reproducing-— 
“REVISED NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

Sir,—The accompanying version of the 
National Anthem came into my hands quite 








recently, and | think the two new verses ar 
too good to remain in obscurity. They were 
composed by the Rev. S. Flood, p.p., when 
vicar of Dinton, Buckinghamshire, for the 
jubilee of our late gracious Queen in 1887, 
and have been used by his son, the Rey. 8. 
Flood, M.A., the present rector of Ibstock, 
Leicestershire, on various festive occasions. 
The verses seem to me to be parficularly 
suitable for this memorable year, when, 
thanks in no small degree to the persistent 
efforts of ‘The Standard,’ the Imperial senti 
ment looms large in men’s minds and promises 
to haye great and worthy results. They will, 
I think, appeal to the Earl of Meath and the 
thousands who think and act with him. May 
I crave a space for them in ‘ The Standard’ 
and in its virile offspring, the ‘Standard. of 
Empire’? 
_ 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Josern H. Donat 
rhe Orchards, Cox Green, Maidenhead. 
Che two verses’are as under :— 
With Thine Almighty Hand, 
Shield Thou our Fatherland: 
Shield Thou our King. ° 
While all the ages run, 
Wherever shines the sun, 
Keep England’s Empire one, 
God save the King. 
Lord, hear a nation’s prayers, 
Make all his future years 
Calm and serene 
Phen, where all joys are rife, 
Where'comes no mortal strife, 
Crown him with endless life 
God save the King.” 


“VIOLINS AND VARNISH. 


Sir,—The question whether the superior 
tone of old violins made by the Italian masters 
of more than two centuries ago-is due to the 
varnish or to their age and make has been 
discussed for a considerable time, but without 
iny satisfactory result. 

Nearly a century ago a German named 
Otto wrote a book on the subject, which is 
still to be obtained. A famous . violinist of 
Swedish nationality, whose pseudonym was 
‘Ole Bull,’ went very exhaustively into the 
question, and left behind him a manuscript 
giving the result of his investigations, which 
has since been published. Charles Reade wa: 
another writer who contributed to the eluci- 
dation of the matter, and they all agree that 
the varnish used by the old masters was 
entirely different from that in vogue subse- 
quently ; that it was not only more beautiful, 
but imparted that superior and peculiar tone 
so much desired in a violin, which no instru- 
ment, however well made, possesses without it. 






























































\s an amateur violinist, I have felt greatly 
interested in this question of the varnish, and 
or some years past have been endeavouring 
to discover the lost art. In the course of my 
ivestigations I have been fortunate enough 
to come across a work on varnishes which 

as published in Italy at the time when 
Stradivarius was at the height of his fame. 
By the aid of this book and other data I think 
| may safely say that I have discovered the 
old method of varnishing violins (for it is not 
only the varnish, but the method). I have 
re-varnished some half-dozen which wer 
worthless, and turned them into valuable 
instruments of perfect tone. 

The discovery appears to me to be of 
importance to the musical world, and any 
suggestions from your readers as to the best 
course to adopt to make it known would be 
welcome. I should be pleased to convince 
uuyone who may happen to possess a harsh, 

en-toned instrument by re-varnishing it, 
that the varnish, together with the method of 
applying it, makes all the difference to’ the 
tone. 
[ am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. G. Row ey. 
6, Lochaber Street, Roath Park, 


ior? 


Cardiff. 


The Promenade Concerts 
at Queen’s Hall. 


On September 12th, Mr. Victor Herbert’s 
E minor Concerto for violoncello and orchestra 
received its) first orchestral’ performance in 
England. It is certainly the effort of a 
thoughtfui and sincere musician. As a ‘con- 
certo,” however, it can hardly be accepted, 
owing to its free and irregular form of writing. 
The work is continuous, and judging by its 
brilliant opening, great things were expec ted 
of it. A slight sense of disappointment was 
due, perhaps, to the colourk orchestral 
accompaniment and the need of broader and 
more, distinct development in the thematii 
material. Notwithstanding this, the work 
contains effective matter for the solo instru- 
ment, with its recitative passages, its startling 
modulations, and changes of time-signatureé, 
while the contrapuntal writing was neat and 
ingeniously contrived. Miss May Mukle’s 
reading was an excellent one. 

On September 15th, two new works were 
rendered, a symphonic piece, ‘ From Valleys 


and Heights,’ by Paul Groener, and ‘ King 
Saul,’ a scena by Moussorgsky. Phe first 
a tone poem of p ych logical intent the 


upward struggles of the soul from darkness 
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to light. ‘The composer has written the work 
in a continuous movement, and the music 
illustrating the soul struggle is didactic rather 
than eloquent, and has a certain virility of 
treatment. 

On September 16th, Mr. Eric Coates pre 
sented new settings of famous songs, ‘ Orpheus 
with his Lute,’ ‘It was a Lover and his Lass,’ 
and ‘Who is Sylvia?’ It was a bold attempt 
on his part, but he has succeeded in giving 
them breezy melodies and delicate scoring, 
and a decidedly English character: 

On September 22nd an interesting new 
work was heard, by Mr. Georges Dorlay, a 
member of the orchestra. It is entitled ‘Das 
Lied von der Glocke,’ and is a musical com- 
mentary on Schiller’s ‘ Lay of the Bell.’ He 
seems influenced by Strauss, but often strikes 
an individual note. The four themes are 
scored in a musicianly and skilful manner. 

On September 23rd, ‘ Symphonic Sketches: 
Suite for Orchestra,’ by Mr. G. W. Chadwick, 
a well-known American composer, was per- 
formed for the first time in England. This 
charming suite consists of four mood pictures. 
The first, ‘ Jubilee,’ is a descriptive Nature 
sketch, where ‘no cool, grey tones,’ but 
‘warmest red and green,’ are used to illustrate 
the writer’s purpose. The second, ‘ Noel,’ is 
a Christmas Carol, where a quaint melody by 
the English horn 1s accompanied by muted 
strings. It is an idyll of the Nativity, 
expressed in delicate music. | The. third, 
‘Hobgoblin,’ a scherzo, deals with ‘ Robin 
Goodfellow.’ The fourth,‘ A Vagrom Ballad,’ 
is a tramp’s song conceived in a fine vein of 
comedy. 

On September 28th, the Two Sea Pictures 
for orchestra: (1) ‘The Sea Spell,’ (2) ‘ The 
Kock of Aindah,’ by Hubert Bath, performed 
for the first time, are clever and skilfully con 


structed works with a distinctly foreign 
influence he composer has a fine wealth 


f material which he uses deftly. In the 
first the weird, plaintive nature of the sirens’ 
song, the voice of the sea, and the restless 
motion of the waves are finely suggested. In 
the second there isa blend of the realistic and 


the lyrical. 
- , 


4 , 
Dylan 
(Son of the Wave.) 
(By kind permission of 
MR. JOSEPH HOLBROOKE),. 
Concluded from page 116). 

Che prelude opens andante molto sostenuto 
vith the wind motif given out unaccompanied 
by the oboe. It is followed allevr molto 
leggiero:' by the wave theme (strings). Fifteen 
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ars-later the tempo again changes to allegro 
noderato,; and the first and second violins and 

oprano saxhorns announce the theme of 
With these elemental subjects, 
ks up a climax that rises to 
fartissimo. Then comes a pause, the measure 


h > wat kin J. 
| 


Like nposel WOTK up 


changes from £ to common time, and.the first 
rf t 1uman themes, that of Govannion, 
nakes its appearance, maestoso molto. In 


utention should be paid to the first t 


( rds, in which a change is effected from A 
major ¢ A nino! mue use bei y ins de 
ubsequently of this transition. The harps 
ire very prominent in the accompaniment of 
this theme, and the ring becomes heavy as 
thre compose! ndeavours to express “the 
tyrannical characte f Govannion \fter 
lopment there omes, in. direct 
( ist, the the of Dylan, which after 


ww suggested by the ’eellos, is announced 

the oboe supported by the 

iorns and strings. The character of this here 

{ 1 sug brief treatment, the 

animato, give out th 
biect of a chorus tn the drama. 


ymimencement of the 


| pment, In which occur significant con 
trast rh ri becomes very complex, 
but fler a time the Dylan motif is 
mounced by muted strings, which has a 
tranquilising tte , but tf is the calm that 
recede the stor I bursts suddenly 
all » fuo un ippropriately lashed to 
fu by t \ 1 motif, muttered by 
the an uinet surging below thi 
rings, and flute playing in triplet the wave 
li \ tremendot cl MAX IS \ rked up 
but at length there ensues the inevitable lull 
the torm stbsice and is followed by a 
presto leggier! in instrumental arrange 
nt for wood Ind of t] wildfowl choru 


nds in the faintest 


Ian imo high in t! ale, as though the 
mii D rds vad flown way. lmmediately 
In | lento maestoso is written, 
d tragedy seems to return with the murmured 

! oding notes trom e bass brass. 
Shortly afterward Govannion’s them 


n augmentation, tempo maestoso allegro, i 
riven ut by the bras 
arpege1o chord by the 


accompanied by 
harp. With this 


Nnence kind of recapitulation, conclud 
ing with the turn of the wave motif. 
fowards the ) the sea theme reappears, 
and an im coda is’ formed by the 


trenu » dey y by he full force of the 
teristic alternation of 
rds of A major and A minor, to whic} 
y called. 
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‘A Son of the Seven 


‘ b i 
Mountains. 


(Ole Bull). 
By L. HENDERSON WILLIAMS, 
(Concluded from page 94). 

‘What are you grumbling at, insignificant 
little country ?’ said Sweden and Denmark and 
the Great Powers.in the background. ‘ You 
jumble of motintains and weedy beeches, who 
expects anything of you!’ 

‘We are a State and we are growing,’ said 
the mountains and the beeches. ‘We havea 
inind, and we are going to utter it.’ 

And of those awakening voices, perhaps 
the one that appealed earliest and most widely 
to the outside world was the music of Ole 
Bull. Jtis influence, naturally, was greatest 
at home and in his own day; it was reserved 
for Ibsen, Bjornsen, Wergeland, and latterly 
Jonas Lie to bring home to cultivated Europe 
the intellectual significence of that strip of 
northern coast line. None the less, the tall 
eager-eyed violinist, spiritual.and forceful, 
impatient of routine yet sane and simple in 
habit, was a conspicuous figure amongst those 
that brought honour to Norway. 

At » time of his life could Ole be easily 
persuaded to follow a beaten track. In later 
years, as in the days of childhood, it was 
always the untrodden ways which attracted 
him; the possibilities hidden in the depths of 
the wood; in the untried countries of art. 

Fechnique, as an end, he despised; yet, 
because of his facility therein, and his un- 
usual methods of employing it he has been 
called eccentric, a charlatan. ‘The truth was, 
that in none of the existing schools did he 
find that close relationship between nature 
and art which seemed to him essential. As 
he exponent of nature in music he was 
unique. As the interpreter of classical com- 
positions, the performance of which has 
instinctively become associated with a certain 
cast of mind and manner, he was, if not a 
failure, at all events something so unusual in 


style as to excite the voluble ath of many 
critics In America, where the respect for 


ancient custom was not yet crystallised into 
formality, he met with almost unqualified 
approval ; in Europe, particularly in Londo 
and Milan, there were dissentient voices. But 
with the general public be attained a warmth 
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tdvertisement Columns of Notices or Cards for 
Professionals, Masters and Teachers. 
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LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
Solo Violoncellis?, for 
tae Concerts and Lessons, 


‘Ben Rhydding 





19, Highlands Gardens 


Iiford, Essex 





Mr. Basil Marlo, 
TEACHER OF 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
. AND SINGING 
Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore 
FEDERICO BLASCO, Milan, Italy 
STUDIO 
BROADWOOD’S,CONDUIT STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 





The Petherick Quartette. 


Ada Petherick, piano. 

Leila Petherick, viola and vocalist. 
Eveline Petherick, violin. 

Dora Petherick, ‘cello. 

.vailable for Concerts, ‘ At Homes, 


» HAVELOCK ROAD, CROYDON. 


Pupus. 





- . yT 

JEFFREY PULVER, 

Pupil of Professors Sevcik, Heermann, Moser and Marteau 
has returned to London, and is prepared to 
receive pupils. BrstT RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Prof. Marteau says:—-‘Mr., Pulver is a serious violinist, who 

possessesa complete pedagogical knowledge of the violin. 
istruction at pupil's residence, or at West End 


Studio. Communications to 


70, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY, LONDON, N. 








We hope to make a special feature in our 
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ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


The ‘CREMONA,’ hand bound in art linen, 
gilt top edge. 


Volume I, 6/- nett. Volume H, 7/6 nett. 
P I 


P< 





Miss Duncan, 


_ Professor of 
Dancing, Calisthenics & Deportment, 


liy in the Scotch Dan 
Repertoire—National, Fancy, Skirt, Ancient 
and Modern, and Society Dancing, &c. 
Miss - tends «.4t H "es, 
h special Dances if 


vents may be made for pecial Ti 
Private: Lessons. Terms on appl 


Vliss DUNCAN, c/o ‘ The Cremona,’ 
No. 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Some Aspects of 


Modern Opera, 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC. 


Richard Strauss, 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Edward MacDowell, 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN, 
Price 2/6 nett each. 

Greig and his Music, 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 

Price 4/6 nett. 


' Published by JOHN LANE. 


Can be supplied by THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 


No. 3, AMEN CorNER, EA 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio. Manual! 


FOR VIOLIN, 
LEON - FONTAINE, L.R.A.M.. A.R.C.M 


ain 3- NETT. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, ., Hanover Square, London, W. 


AMYSTERY SOLVED. 


WHAT is the cause of the peculiar subtle 
quality of tone obtained by the old 
Italian Violin Makers ? 





Not the model, because they ire a rt f models. amall, large, 
fiat or highly built; mot the mal, because the same kind of wood 
has been tried, both old and new, also the most careful copying, ea 


and all have resulted in « thir failure, 
The most reasonable of the many explanations is that it must t 
found in the lost and beautiful ‘aruish 


The secret is doubtedly in the varnish t which the H 
masters impregnated the absorbent ood, altering its nature, thus 
making it much more resonant and increasing its acoustical 


prope rties 
The fine Italian quality of tone and their beautiful varnis 
reproduced in these new instruments, and apart from its resonant 
producing qualities it also gives to every instrument an inimits 
beauty and a highly artist 





The composition of the true + ish also accounts for another 
1itherto mystery, Viz., the ati { the tone quality of each old 
tnaker 

Without doubt each of the old masters used the sar materials 
in his varnish, but each o» i them tn different proportions 

W.A,. can produce at will cach quality of tone by the sau rmple 
means, 4 brilliant tone needing the harder materia while a deep 
mellow tone with more volume and greater equality on all the string 


eeding the softer materials. 

Absolute proof can now be given both to the eye and 
the ear, to all interested, that the above are facts and 
not confusing theories, and therein alone lies the mystery 
of the grand tone of the STRADIVARI VIOLIN. 


From the late Dx. Joacuim 12th November 4 
I am happy to say that I have a very high opinion of their me 
Nhe ne speaks easily and is of a fine g ty 1 have idom met 
with new instruments that pleased nm iuch 


JOSEPH JOACHIM 


From the Rev. Merrepitu Mor 


Author of ' Violin Makers of To-da & isth July, 1298 
I received the violin Saturday, and have had tried to-day in a 
ge hall. I ve no hesitation in pronounce t to be the best 
medern instrument I have ever examined, and | have se« nd 
amined a goodly number in my day it is magnificent rb 
ronger adjectives might be used without being guilty of the least 
saggeration. ‘The wood is beautiful and the workmanship perfect ; 
he outline is exquisite and d fied, such as the eye of a Hogarth 
night long to gaze upon ; the seroll—the of the fiddle maker 
sa marvellous combination of clegance an strength; the sound 
les, the purfling, the interior, all show the impress of the 
wrring hand of gen the varnish ts equal to that used by th 
rreatest of the Cremonese masters, its golden sheen and hidden 
fire would drive any fiddle fancier into ecstacies ; the tone ri 
and telling, and its car power already ast hin \ 
hundred ye hence this fiddle, if well cared for (and where th 
Vandal tha vould ili-use will throw lustre ¢ your nan 
Long may you li serve the cause of true art in England 


Wa. MEREDITH Mornis 


From J. M. Fuemine, Ese. 
Author of Old Violins and their Maker 


‘The Practical Violin Set 1,’ &c 15th Noveml 1906 

I have had an oppdrtunity of examining the four rs and 
an only say that they call for nothing but praise. In point of 

finish hey could not well be better hed wan id execution a 
the work of an artist, the degree of excellence displayed in any one 
point being maintained under every aspect that the instruments 


present; there is no question as t the refined juality of the varnish 
while the tone is really exquisite 


I shal) have no hesitation in recommendin uch instruments 
whenever the o ion presents itself J, M, Fuxmine, 


Many other Testimonials may be had en application 

On show at the White City Exhibition, 

second room on the left from the Wood 
Lane entrance. 


Made throughout by-—- 


WM. ATKINSON, Church Road, Tottenham 


NOTE.—W.A.’s VARNISH IS NOT FOR SALE 





THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & pins Bow Maker, &c. 


Late Villa Read, Handsworth) 
Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 





By § IAL AprointMent To H.R.H. THe Duks EDINBURGH 
SPECIAI AWARD 
SILVER MI INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 188 


FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS 


C. BOULLANGIER, 
/IOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER 


Manufacturer & Importer the finest French and Italian String 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W, 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS 





ZANETTI & SON 


(From Cremona) 


Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers, 
19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Kinest Soloist’s Strings a Speciality. 


\n Inspection of our High-Class Instruments Invited 


Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 














Violins, Violas, 
and Violoncellos. 


nae x] cee eian 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 
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A SON OF THE SEVEN MOUNTAINS. 


f popularity, which has seldom been equalled 
ind never exceeded by later artists. 

For it was not only the playing, it was the 

personality making itself felt 
music. In the words ‘of one of 
—and no doubt shd speaks for the 
ulk—one realises somewhat of the nature of 

s power over people: ‘ How he did it, I 
know as little as | know how the sun shines 

the spring brings forth its blossoms. | 
nly know that music caine from his soul into 
mine and carried it up to worship with the 
ngels.’ 

That quality of unexpectedness which 
characterised his playing has been graphically 
described by Adam Ohlenschlager. ‘ His 
nusical performances were the expression of 
his own character, a peculiar combination of 
. charming, childlike good nature and tender- 
ften interrupted by a restless excite- 

nt. Thus the most beautiful ravishing 
tones and the most genial fancies alternated 
with sudden piercing shrieks.’ “ Just so, in the 

rest, in the old days, had he known the joy 
f the songbird interrupted by the cry of the 
awk; the blossoms ravished by a violent 
wind. 

Ole 
to the 


! Fire Ss 


ve souled 
ehind the 
auditors 


hess, 


Bull’s heart and purse were ever open 
claims of his countrymen. Many 
took toll of him, yet was he never 
juite disillusioned. Fortunately, he had 
friends who protected him to extent 
from the logical results of his unworldliness. 
His last years were passed near Bergen. 
(here, amongst those who loved and honoured 
him, he lived to see the Norse in- 
dependence swell to a resonant fulness. He 
deeply loved his country, and though now he 
is asleep and the sound of his music is heard 
no more in the land, yet is his memory ever 
‘rreen and fragant betwixt ‘the eternal 
mountains and the sea. 
rHE 


. fe ‘ 

Violin Making. 

By E. HERON-ALLEN. 
HE violin is a hollow wooden box from 
13 to 14 inches in length, 84 inches 
broad in the widest, 44 inches broad in 
the narrowest part, and 24 inches deep. It 
weighs about 84 ounces, and supports a ten- 
ion, of 68 Ib. upon the strings and a vertical 
pressure of 26 lb. on the bridge. ‘To produce 
this engine of procedure 72 separate parts are 
necessary, they are put ‘together without 
nails, screws or rivets, and in the precise 
co-ordination of these parts lies the skill of 
the fiddle maker. ‘This is not the place in 
which to trace the gradual development from 
the most primitive models of the perfected 


some 


wave of 


END. 
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shape of the violin, but it has sometimes been 
remarked in terms of wonder that the shape 
of the instrument has never been improved 
upon since it arrived at the form in which we 
know it, at the beginning of the 16th century. 
The reason is, however,’ not far to seek. The 
violin has not been shaped by man, but has 
shaped itself to his, and its own, requirements. 
The length of the instrument is precisely 
adapted to that position of the human arm 
and hand in which all the muscles have the 
freest and fullest play. Also, if it were 
longer, the strain required to bring the strings 
up to the required pitch would break them. 
The curves at the two ends of the-instrument 
withstand the strain upon the body of the 
violin. At the same time they facilitate the 
use of the left hand in the higher ‘ positions,’ 
and provide a conveniént resting-place for the 
chin of the performer. The centre bouts 
curve inwards to allow the passage of the 
bow on thé first and fourth strings without 
elevating the bridge to the destruction of the 
tone. ©The button at the back of the neck 
helps to hold the neck in position, and resists 
the forward drag of the strings. The arching 
of the back and belly resist the pressure upon 
the’ bridge, and the sound holes are of the 
characteristic f f shape as being that which 
conduces to the readiest vibrations of the 
belly or sound-board of the instrument. 

Ihe back and sides, or ‘ribs,’ of the instri- 
ment are made of maple, though pear and 
sycamore are sometiines used; the belly is 
made of the finest white Swiss pine, regularity 
in the grain being perhaps more important 
than that the Cantons of 
Schwytz and Lucerne is the best. The best 
maple comes from the southern slopes of the 
Carpathians. Upon the importance of the 
thorough seasoning of these woods too much 
stress cannot be laid. No wood should be 
used which has been cut less than eight 
years, and it may be observed at once that no 
method that has ever been suggested for the 
artificial drying and seasoning of the wood 
employed in violin making, has ever resulted 
in anything but disaster to the tone- producing 
qualities of the finished instrument. 

The first thing to be decided wpon in,the 
construction of the violin is the model or 
outline to be followed, and it is the invariable 
practice of the best makers of the-present day 
to. copy, as closely as possible, the outlines 
and proportions of the instructions of the 
great makers of the 17th and early 18th 
centuries. Antonia Bagatella laid down, in 
his well-known work,* the: most extra- 


closeness; rom 


* Regole par la costruzione di Violin Violi, 
Violoncelli, e Violoni (Padua, 1786). There have been 
several later editions and translations published. 
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ous mathematical method of 
1) has been reproduced 
on the construction of the 
; © most students of 
ut though the resultant outline 
g 
in dignity, the modern maket 
I re to designs, the excellence of 
hich has been proven by time. The method 
f taking an outline of a violin is, either by 
direct tracing with a fine point when the back 
lly of the instrument to be copied has 
repair, or, by 
of: wood with a guitar 
smaller than the outline 
, cut out oft to receive the bulge 
he instrument is laid upon 
instrument will then lie 
plank, and the model may be 
s before. [tis necessary to pro 
models’ giving the precise 
bot back and belly at the centre 
{ the upper, inner and Jower bouts. 
back or belly of a violin be removed, it 
diately becomes arent that the 
! instrument 


, 
Ved u seS O 


I 
] 
i 


or alr Chambe 

isely wuitar-sha at js to say, the 

four. points or cornet separate the 

upper and. lower from the middles bout 
diving the violin its characteristic shape, are 
; 


filled up by the corner | 
pine which continue the curves of the interior, 


ks, pieces of soft 

so that they merge into one another. Similai 

seen fastened, one at the top ol 

»neck and shouldei 

of the upper bout: 

at the bott mm, to 

» lower bouts are 

1 is bored the hole fot 

ul-pin which | to support the whole 
pull of the four strings. 
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Historic, and other 
Anecdotes of some Noted 
Musical Instruments. 


Translated, Compiled and Written by 
OLGA RACSTER. 


No.1. from the French of the Comte de Ponteconlant. 


The Vielle of Prince Henri of Navarre 
(afterwards Henry IV. France). 


led to in the following tale, i: 
+ Musee of the Paris Conservatoire. 
a brilliant summer morning in the 
year 1566, the inmates of the Castle of 
Nerac, the abode of the widowed Queen 
of Navarre and her son Henry, are busily 
engaged in making ready for an important 
event. Cooks are brewing and mixing ; maids 
are flying ; men-servants hurrying, passing and 
jostling; wines are coming from the cellar: 
fruits from the gardens; fine venison; fresh 
fisl ivoury sauces, and all the paraphernalia 
of a banquet are being mustered within, whilst 
stablemen extra groom, and gardeners extra 
prune, outside the chateau. ; 

In a room apart, the youthful Henri of 
Navarre, after carefully examining the strings 
und accessories of his Vielle, is diligently 
exercising his skilful fingers upon its ivory 
keys Like his mother, Jeanne d’ Albret, 
Queen of Navarre, and the other castle inmates 
he too is preparing for the fétes which shall 
honour the visit of his cousin, King Charles IX 
of France, who is royally roaming his kingdom 
upon his coming of age. A visit to Nerac is 
ways singularly pleasing to His Majesty, for, 
in spite of the Medeci influence of Catherine, 
his mother, he cherishes a genuine affection for 

is great-aunt,andthe Hugenot Queen Jeanne, 

h her usual policy, astutely welcomes het 
Catholic nephew's devotion. On this occasion 
she has striven to provide all things to please 
him, and, remembering her nephews affection 
for art, has not forgotten those poets and 
musicians whom Charles was wont to say 
hould always be underpaid, as‘ poets resemble 
horses; they become soft and lose their vivacity 
if surrounded by abundance; let them be, 
nourished but not fattened,’ 

Accompanied by the Duc de Guise, de 
Montmorency,de Coligny,Chatillon, Mangeron, 
d’ Eperon, de Rousard, and de Saint Gelais, 
the King at length arrives. After mutual 
warm greetings, he retires to change hi 
travelling costume, and shortly afterwards 
steps out from the chateau prepared to take 
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part in the archery contest, which has been 
rganised in his honour. ‘The day is pertect, 
he skies are blue, the air heavy with the scent 
f roses, nature seems holding her breath, as 
though perhaps, awaiting the human storm 
which soon shall burst. Raising his bow and 
arrow, King Charles takes careful aim and 
pierces the target near the bull’s eye. All the 
ourtiers, including the Duc de Guise, who 
excels in archery, follows suit, nome amongt 
them having the‘ maladresse’ to make a better 
shot. When it comes to Henri’s turn, the 
unthinking young prince skilfully sends his 
arrow into the very heart of the orange which 
marks the bull’s eye. Now according to 
archery rules, the best shot shall commence 
the next round. Sportsman-like young Henri 
at once prepares to take his place for aim, 
when his attentiou is arrested by the impetuous 
King of France, who rudely stops him and 
thrusts him aside. Quick as a flash the 
Hugenot Prince aims his arrow) straight at 
the heart of his royal cousin, who, thoroughly 
startled, seeks shelter behind his largest 
courtier—good natured Mangeron—-crying out 
for someone to remove his ‘dangerous petit 
cousin.’ For the remainder of the afternoon, 
this David and Goliath view one another with 
thundery looks, and the estrangement continues 
until the evening, when Charles at length 
pockets his resentment, holds out bis hand to 
Henri,and their friendly intercourse isresumed. 
( To be continued ). 


The Time of Love. 
I 


Until the light of love dawus on the life, 
Lifting the veil that hide the soul from view, 
e scarce can say we've lived-—though storm 
and strife, 
Perchance have followed us our whole course 
through. ; 
Love is the first and greatest of all things 
The life itself—and leads to Love Divine! 
Let love be high, so shal! we mount on wings 
Let love be pure, so shall our hearts refine. 
Love lifts to regions new, gives to the will 
A loftier impulse; cancels time and space, 
True love is strong, and patient, pure and still, 
The marriage of two minds—two soul’s 
embrace. 
Such love as this came to our lives one day. 
Love fateful, all compelling came to stay. 


Il. 


All undesired Love came—unsought he came, 
Touched into quivering life each latent power; 
Rousing the slumb’ring embers into flame, 

Weaving a fragrant wreath of bud and flower 


To crown our brows. Ah! but the thorns 
came too, 

Thorns long and sharp, came piercing to the 
heart, 

Causing deep, gaping wounds, that we shall rue 

For many aday! Making the teardrops start 

From eyes that had not wept perchance for 
years. 

For though Love gives us life, and power. 
and song, 

Yet does he give us sadness, hopes, and fears! 

How much of deep unrest to Love belong ! 

E’en to the calmest, smoothest streams that 
flows 

In its right channel—well the lover knows. 


Il, 


What shall we say if love that comes too late 

Toone or both ? Love which we must repress, 

And crush within the heart ? Ah woeful Fate! 

For love 80 chained as this, what, what 
redress ? 

Instead of meeting eyes, and clasping hands, 

Soft tones of love and lover’s low reply, 

That close and closer tend to weave love's 
bands, 

There is but glance averted--deep drawn sigh. 

Yet, if the streams be pure—the soul’s one 
love, 

Free from all taint of self, and passion’s force, 

Surely ’twill lead us to the heights above 

Beyond this changeful world—straight to 
Love’s Source; 

W here we may love, in Love’s own region pure, 

In that fair land, where love shall aye endure. 


" a 
(To be continued ) 


The Conductor and his 
Art. 
By H. F. GOSLING. 


HE conductor isa product of the present 
century, a virtuoso who plays upon 
musicians for his instrument and gives 

his interpretation of a special work through 
the united efforts of the orchestra. He take: 
his stand next the composer and figure¢ in 
many cases as the principal attraction at a 
concert. His readings are criticised just a 
the performances of great soloists are. Con- 
ductors or leaders have been in existence for 
time immemorial, but it would, perhaps, be 
more correct to designate them as sheer time 
beaters or human automatons. The conductor 
of to-day is the commander and sou! of the 
orchestra; a composition can be made or 
marred by his ability to interpret the same. 
If he bea mere time-beater, though theoretically 
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ratified, it does not follow that he will make The days are past when the vigorous 


au ideal conductor reat conductors are conductor was in vogue, among whom Hector 
not made, an uughamanmay achieve’  Berloiz was nspicuous. We are told that 

| h urtis musical ability and this gre: onductor on one occasion, at 
perience, both rehearsal, had the harps, with their cases 

for the orchestra, placed together to enclose a small space in 

will make a proficient which he could change his shirt, the intense 

exertions making the change necessary. 


still regard him i \Vivat a contrast to the admirable conducting 


metror f~ Dr. Hans Richter, who makes no un 


j 
I 


dless y sucl iduals are n¢ kecessary exertions and has never allied 
pable m ans and only s he surfa lancing with the art. His freedom from 
» and platform swagger, however effective 

l may be to some, who think more of 

ts nannerism than ability, is delightful. Apart 

i judgment of an from these qualities his wonderful gifts make 
vidual are requis its intelligent him an ideal conductor, gifts which none of 
inderstanding ani ing. his contemporaries fully possess in the same 
Let mé in ; article try to explain the degree. Foremost of these is a prodigious 
cessary butes that such a person should memory, which enables him not only to conduct 
d musical ear is essential; a the works of Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms 





m and natural feeling for time and rhythm; and other composers at performance, but even 
thorough knowledge of harmony, countet at rehearsal, without the score. Hans von 
int an > ity ad from score; Bilow once made a very witty remark about 
talent | arranging; accurate conductors, viz., ‘ those who kept their heads 
ique of all orchestral in the score and those who kept the score in 

practical their heads. 
thorough Kichter possesses alinost all those attributes 
and a which I have enumerated. Beginning life as 
horn player, be has taken part in all phase: 
| of orchestral life. The well-known story of 
words; the horn player, who, under this eminent man 
ng clearly th rehearsal, declared that the part was un 
{ ra, the latt playable, and whos« surp ise was only exceeded 
ugh his ability ie work his admiration when Richter took the 
public. In additio tupendo nstrument and played the passage with ease, 
should osses act, a practic: is an authentic fact. No wonder, then, that 
of » distincti traits in 1 his men almost worship him. His konesty 
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with! and an and genial manner can be shown by numerous 


— 


xperience in — stories, that episode, especially, when, several 
temperament, years ago, at a concert in London, there was 

, self-disciplin a blunder in the performance of one of the 
i? iecesf when, after the rendering, Richter 
I ae to the band to re-commence. On 
attention to second performance everything was perfect, 

the finish, Dr. Richter turnéd to the 

tra to the audience and remarked, ‘Ladies’ and 
iot indulge gentlemen, fhe vas mine, not the 
; f irchestra’s.” ’ How n y conductors would 
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) polite, but nd, at 


e€emingty ictlion 

yers were ppets wholly dependent have taken this course? Another great thing 
these acrobatical contortions for the which appeals to one 1s that, when not 
rendering of t] m position, cr. ynnducting, instead of tiring to the artists 
writer tersely puts it, ‘ dramatic display oom with the great, he, in many cases, takes 
ive pretence t hair amongst his own men, thus identifying 

wing y himself with them, not above them. 

ilding ‘up, br nuch The ] nality of a conductor is strongly 

rtain amo yf action pt d upon his orchestra. To see him at 

nance, but, if the o1 ne must attend rehearsals, conducting, 

trained at rehearsal, a uspiring and instructing his players, and then 


n be dispensed with. the difheulty of the work can be appreciated. 
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ANTONIA R. WILLIAMS, 
Pictured by E. A. Cubitt 
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The ‘Croonings of a ashen’ 
AND OTHER VERSES 


BY 


SOHN PIRIE, 


Scotsman, Rancher and Cowboy. 
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Pp Free, / 
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e, well figure mahogany Violit 
| brass fitting nterior in pink woolle1 
reenet, by G. no 38/6 
Violi 
-, In pl 
sthoven 


orenzo Guada 
lition, guaranteed f ir nez 

An old Italian Violin fled e side onl) 

usual carved head. 

Double purfled Violin, 

sb, probably by rescinal 
example. {2 box H 

Small-sized a, old Ita ) ) Gagliat oO 
School {20 ‘ 

Bows for sale. violin, fine silver-mounted Peccati 

5; Voirin, gold-mounted, £8 10s.; Eury, £3, silver 
ounted : and two fine Dodd's, both silver-mounted 
nd good length, f2 18s. 6d. each, Iwo ‘cello bows 
y Vuillaume, silver-moutited, /4 each. Box Z 

A violin by Testore for sale, cheap, full 

M.W 

A hary 1ord by Broadwood, property of a late 
professor seen in London In yood ordet Will 
wccept {10 B.B 

Silver model of a lady playing the violin, weight 
»oz. What offers? Box B 

Cremona, vol. I. bound in publ 

w, 5/6 20 Odd number Strad 

iolin Times,'3/6. P.O.M 

Old violin wood guaranteed ver 100 veal 

heap. Box 20. 

Violoncello, about 1740, in playing order Mad 
Lonigo, Italy, by Chiavellati. A col 
no finer known. f60. Box L 
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Three old Violin Scrolls, one possibly Italian. 7/6. 


Splendid Italian painting, by Guardi (Colnaghi's 
opinion), of Venice, in original frame. A museum 
piece. £300. Seenin London. Box N. 

Fine ‘Carrodus’ violin, 1888, polished walnut 
(Withers), and good bow f lo Bailey, 27, 
Hamilton Koad, Harrow 
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Quet illegible and is ( y transcribed 
Count Eszterh4zy had a fine viola by this maker, 
and a viola d'amore is in the Royal collection at 
Berlin (No. 869) Value we should say about 
ten guineas, if in good state, in England, but 
cannot trace at auction 
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THE CONDUCTOR AND HIS ART. 125 


Great tact is required. He must not only 
know what he requires, but must have the 
ability to communicate his ideas by playing, 
singing, or showing by actions how he requires 
. certain passage. There is a story which | 
1ave read about one of our great vocal 
conductors. His choir was one occasion, 
rehearsing ‘Acis and Galatea.’ The chorus 
in one number gave a very unsatisfactory 
rendering. ‘The conductor finding simple 
‘xplanation useless, left the platform, only to 
turnin a few minutes in a most curious 
noer. His hair was ruffled, his arms folded, 
ind taking quick, enormous strides, he sang 
‘ See-what-am-ple-strides-he-takes.’ 
His meaning was now plain; he required the 
passage very much more staccato, and, needless 
to say, his wishes were fulfilled. 

Another well-known and admired conductor 
at rehearsal, was conducting a chorus when 
the words ‘The waves, how they heave’ 
occurred. Failing to obtain the desired effect 
ifier several attempts, he stopped the choir 
und remarked ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, some 
of--you indulge in the luxury of summer 
holidays. I presume some take sea-trips. If 
the weather is at all stormy, or you are addicted 
o a restlessness of the inner organs, you 
idmire the fishes and the beautiful colour of 
the ocean and hea———. Will you please sing 
the word heave in the same manner.’ It was 
certainly not quite the thing, but the idea 
was exceptionally good as results proved on 
another attempt. 

Of course, the difficulties of conducting 
amateur orchestras are two-fold. Professiona 
players understand plain speaking and generally 
take it in the manner intended, but your 
amateur, in many cases, is like a wretched 
hedgehog, who directly he receives a_ poke, 
curls up and is all bristles. {! do not wish it 
to be inferred that I do not appreciate 
amateurs. They have done a vast deal for 
the furtherance of music, and many are ideal 
players who appreciate and enjoy plain 
speaking. 

As a conductor who has the power of placing 
himself en rapport with his players, Arthut 
Nikisch stands eminent. In an article in the 
‘Daily News’ of some years back, a write: 
gives a short description of a rehearsal unde 
this talented musician, and states: ‘ Nikisch 
speaks to his men as to brother artists, and 
impresses them first by his musical grasp of 
the work in hand and then by his artistic 
insight. When a passage is well done he 
praises the playing as if he were merely the 
audience. He is gifted with a finely expressive 
voice, and his singing of a passage makes his 
intentions quite clear. Technical skill is taken 


for granted—are not all the players artists in 
their own way ?—Nikisch seldom employs 
merely musical terms to express his 
meaning he is an example in this respect to 
some musical critics. ‘More passion, great 
passion, if you please, gentlemen.’ His 
phrasing is that of an inspired singer. ‘ There 
are two halves to this mélody. [Belore you 
begin the second, pause so, and then the 
conductor puts his hand to his chest and 
draws in his breath as if emotion were too 
powerful. The gesture expressed everything. 
To the soloists he gives perfect freedom, as if 
they were singers in an opera, His main 
care is that the accompaniment should not be 
too loud or rough. The beautiful horn solo 
of an andante cantabile was a case in point. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Borsdorf has _ played 
beautifully, very beautifully; but let us keep 
our accompaniment even more pianissimo.’ 
The orchestra applauds: they feel they are 
artists being directed by an artist. All the 
rehearsal was directed towards expression. 
Che perfection of the hestra’s playing came 
from that.’ 

Sir Michael Costa was a conductor that 
commanded respect and attentior Every 
thing had to be perfect in all ways, and no 
yne ever misunderstood his meanin, His 
beat was clear.and decided, no unnec ary 
flourishing and telescopic contortions; one 
who could masteranything and had the interests 
ofhis players atheart. Punctuality wasanother 
of his strong points. When conductor at fH 
Majesty's Theatre (which was at that time Eler 
Majesty's), on one occasion the funds were 
very low, and the orchestra had not received 
their salaries. Costa’ went to the manager 
and said ‘ Unless the band is paid before 
to-night’s performance begins I cannot ask 
them to play.’ 
taken that the orchestra was paid. \wain, 
vhen Madame Grisi was to have a rehearsal 


with the band, she failed to putin a 


Needless to state, care was 


; 
pearance at the time named. Costa was in 


his place and the orchestra ready. They 
waited ten minutes and no Madame appeared, 
Then Costa, addressing his orchestra, said, 
‘Gentlemen, as Madame Grisi is not here you 
are dismissed for the day.’ Soon alter Madame 
very warm, arrived, and, not seeing any 
orchestra, said to Costa ‘ What! No orchestra, 
Mr. Costa?’ ‘No,’ replied he, ‘ l’was in my 
place and the orchestra was ready by the time 
you named and you did not appear, so | 
dismissed them. If desire another 


rehearsal you will be herein time.’ How 
such a course as this would work with some 
of our great singers at the presént -time, | 


tremble to think ! 
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composer is in 


The assumption that 


is not correct 
One he of them as being over-sensit! 
This, 1 consider, unts for them 
mi pe ;. Musicians are, as a rule, highly 
run ind sensit , and composers more so, 
therefore, they are generally too excitable for 
A conductor should always keep a 
cool and clear head so as to surmount all 
difficulties. Of there are exception 
Mendelssohn, \ read, was an 
hen on the other hand, 
we have the giant of co nposers, Beethoven 
whose attempts at conducting were painful to 
see, this, large extent being due 


onsequern a good ol tol 


| ( ing 


the work 


course, 
to the rule. 
xcellent conductor. * 


no d ) 
deafne reorge Grove+in his 
‘1 sic and Musicians 
says, ‘ As a conductor ji were most 
extravagant. At a praatssimo he would crouch 
is to be hidden by the desk, and then, 
, > 1 7 
crescendo imcre gradually 


r 
LO LS 
admirable‘ Dicti 


motions 


ased, would 
se, beating all the time, until, at the fortissimo 
uld spring into the ai 


‘ 
v 
‘xtended he u 


his arn 
t] 


with 

was sometiin« 
e after he becan he’ los 
nd these motions d re) 


usic, the effect was very ui 
30 unfortunate as it would 
mself been aware of the mistake. 
front rank of English conductors, 
enry |. W foremost 
ven described y 
only English 
why this should be Chere are other English 
conductors who can take their stand with Mr. 
Vood. yt given to cor 
luctors to always have at their service such 
un orchestra of highly traimed artists as at the 
Queen’s Hall, but he certa praise 
is splendid ability, mdustry, and pro- 
tupendous for a 


ikes a stand, 
some of his admirers 


yductor. | fail fo see 


Oppe rtut 


ly deserve 
for his 
ramme arranging, which | 
‘romenade 

‘The amount of ork required from a 
onductor | al and up to the time 
of performan 5, in a good many cases, 
hardly creditable. ie wing of the 
the phrasing wind, the revision of 


ynpose! ;’ score H endless ot! matters. 


strings, 


have often’ noticed that some conductors 


ho are violinists devote all their attentio 
ne Strins this shows 


| 


lessness 
refhiciel 
Doni ea — ndu 
ore Stta ‘7 ¢ l he conductol 
He should sec ; strictly in tune 
before taking thei on the platform, and 
the same should be d again quietly before 
the performance. ar fault is that ol 
making pauses between the numbers of 
continuous WV x] tous n ald ww 
in the narrative, t] especially im oratorios. 


a disconnectio 


THE CREMONA, 


beat and 
rendeiiny, these, of 
but some conductors 
them. Ihave read 
that few conductors 
it any 
lise, what the tempo of a Beethoven 
Bilow contends that 
adagios can hardly be taken at 
a time. Many will beat play an 
gro. too slowly, and the same individuals 

ill make the other mistake of playing slow 
jusic too quickly. 

Having spoken ,of what a _ conductor’s 
attributes should be, what shall we say -he 
] This is difficult and to a 


loists Oo oll »W the 


Forcing s 
| win } tedey 
a4iowing bo imdividua 
course, are grave mistakes 


ire not lite exenapt from 
and overheard it remarked 
st el 


players seem to feel, o1 


7 
!Joctor von 


Beethe n 
. 
OO SIOV 


ld not do? 
great extent relies upon the character of the 
man. I should say that he should not be too 
undertake the position unless 
possessed with the patience of Job, not to 
dance to the music, or to go to the other 
extreme and’ be like a metronome. Be as 
natural familiarities 
players as 
eentlemen, and they will respect you. Allow 
rchestra to dictate to you ; 

make a bad 
ngly accuse a player. 

A conductor’s life is not a 
or as one of our eminent representatives of 
that art once heard remarked as he was leaving 
the concert hall, ‘ There goes the bloke that 
waves the stick, Bill.’ 

His position is one of great importance, 
worry, and hard work which the public rarely 
consider when a concert takes place and 
everything goes smoothly. The hours of 
, work to bring the execution of 
various compositions to perfection are in many 
cases unknown, and he does not shine in his 
true value at a performance. Next month | 
shall have t} respecting the 


somet 
tral player. 


Our Music Folio. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of must 
ll appear. 


snot 


Sarcastic Ol 


you can, allow no 


luring rehearsal, treat your 
no member of the 
be master, but 


blundei or WI 


pologis . 1 vou 


bed of roses, 


ceaseless 


ing tO, Say 


rche 


hed by Charles Woolhouse, 174, Wardou 
Street, V\ 
The Rose ! |,’ song, by Marshall Roberts 
Noel ; lo say the music is by the 
I itself. 2/- nett 
not, sad art,’ words by E. Teschemacher, 
‘by S. Gatty Sel ;. 2/-nett. -A beautiful song. 
the Birth of Tears,’ Is and music by the same 
riters as the last. 
by grief to climb 
gain 


Chat we mav learn 
Into H 
umeos (1) ‘To my Beloved,’ Che 

2/- nett. Words by two writers, music 
Two delightful single verse songs 





OUR MUSIC FOLIO. 


cket Manual of Scales and Arpeggic 
by H. J. Taylor, F.r.c.o., price 6d. nett 
examples for the pianoforte, and will be 
ymprehensive; and uny cases the small 
e of the bo I r add to eir use 
lhe Orchestral Publishing Co., 22, Leicester 
Square, W (¢ 
. Fairy Love Story,’ in five fragments, for piano- 


forte, by John Eyre 1/8 nett. A charming little set 


4 


A 


es for t! o, the serenade is very pretty 
3 ; Awakening 3) Serenade, (4) 
claration, (5) Wedding Morn (festive dan 

The Message of the Drums,’ by Brice 
Fennell, musi O. Williams nett. <A fine 
marching so g 

Since now I leave thee,’ words by Arnold Gray 
nusic by Leonard Carlisle, with violin gbligato. 1/6 
ett 

‘Love sowed in joy but sorrow does the reaping 

Think of me sometimes, dear one, don't forget.’ 

\ beautiful song, but we wish dont was spelt don't 
A Song of May,’ words by M. Bennett, music by 
E. J. Nation. 1/4 nett. A charming song ending 
th the words ‘ Leaving, leaving darkest shadows fa 
ay 
rhe Promise of May,’ words by A. Mann, music 
by M. Gray. 1/4 nett. A distinct contrast to the 
last, telling of bonnie May 

‘Alla Capriccio, for the pianoforte, by 1 ido A 
Mansfield, op. 3 1/4 nett \ good piece for the 

strument that goes swinging! 

hants sans Paroles,’ violin and piano, op. Io, 

]. H. Pitt. 4 nett \ very pretty work witha 

urming air for the solo instrument 

‘Three Fairy Dances,’ for pianoforte, by A. Benwell 

4 netf elightful set of dances, (1) The 
ww, (2) An Elfin Dance, (3) Pas Seul 
tare 
WwW 

‘Vivien, Danse de Cour,’ pour pianoforte, par Victor 

Béraud { \ beautiful dance 

Danse Pompadour,’ for piatr rte, by Christian 
schafer. 3/ A thoroughly descriptive dance with 
a taking air 

Capriccio Alla Marcia,’ for pianoforte, by 
Schafer 3) \ fine piece but more difficult thar 
the iast 

‘Springtide in the Meadows,’ in A, B flat and C, 
song, words by E. Teschemacher, music by | 
Leighton Vancourt. 4/ \ charming song 

‘ Hamid’s Song,’ dedicated to Lady A. Conan Doyl 
in Dminor, Eminor, Gminor, and A mino1 1/ 
Words by F. E. Weatherley, music by M. Goul 
An Eastern song with music to fit the words 

‘Sweet and Low,’ song, words by Lord Tennyson, 
music hy H. E. Bennett, F.rR.co. 4 \ beautiful 
r ndering of Tenn SOl ro ely words. 

‘Miniature Songs.’ by Max Busch (1) ‘When we 
meet again,’ in Bflat and E flat; (2) ‘ Kose upon my 
rose tree,’ in C and E flat; (3) ‘ Waiting,’ in Cand E; 
1) ‘ Mirage,’ in C and Eflat. Four really charming 
ongs, with words by various writers 1/6 nett each 
In the first the words occur 

‘Who knows but in what strange mysterious way 

The long, long night shall merge into the day 

the third 

‘IT want you to know that I have no fear, 
For day by day you are drawimg near 
‘Collection ¢ lassique de Musique pour le Violon 


1 


avec accompagnement de Piano,’ revuée par Léon J 
lontaine. This isa series of six finely produced pieces 
the violin and piano from the great masters, the 
ist is as follows: No. 1, ‘ k ( by J]. Svendsen 
No 2, ‘ Legende,’ H. Wienia No. 3, ‘ Réverie, 
H. Vieuxte np No ,' Etad (Moto Perpet 0), I 


suital for tl ! 
Nos: i to 5 is at 4/- each, No. 6 

Fontaine is also the well-known author Che Com 
prehensive Manual of Scales and Arpeggios vhich 
we have already reviewed and men ! 1 


nt columns 


1@ { ul viounist 


advertisemeé 
| ux Morceau pour V 


Ahn Carse: N Reverie 
price 3/-each. The Reve 
ing, moderately difficul 
di Gavotte) very bright and 
positions), not difficult 
The following gives a few nc 
efitalist, 
sitions 
or recitals 
Vanua 


* Corelli 
nm Music 
INO, I), 
‘Ouartett 
Norwegiai 
itermezzo,’ A. B 

Compositions,’ by 


» 


> 4 
ons 
irles W 
tary,’ Al 
Song’ (M 
7, 'Marcl 
communion, 
Fortay ; N Andantine 
I¢ | duction an lle ro 
Henniker, pric ich Mani 
emp! in thes , h { moderate 
dif l 

We t "esel L™ 5 tor otort 

‘Four Pianoforte \ » Heinrich hrmann, 
price 4/- each h ititled ‘When Swallows 
Homeward Turn No. 2, ‘ Daffodil Days’ (valsette) 

‘A Song of Springtime i" , The Merry 
Dan ak is a set of ' ul due 
re e will charm a 
They are bright and descriptive. 
easy, Ni 1 and 4 require a little more att 
heir | lavir ut in scarce ly be calle m 
aithe ult. 

Five Klaviersticke,’ von Carl Bohm, 
each. No. 1, ‘ Graceful Dan No | 
Marche No. 3, Happy Thought 
Huntsman's Fare*vyell’ No. 5, ‘ Sans 
guidance perhaps we may term No. 
+, 5, 
will be found welcome in their variety and interest 
Cerstenberg 


moderately difficult ; and No. 3 difficult. 
‘ Little Pieces for Little Fingers,’ by F 
price 3/- each. This is a splendid set of pianofofte 
pieces for children, quite easy, 3 { vith a 
definite purpose to instruct as w ’ ertainly 
please the youthful player. No.1 ng Moon 
beams’ (sketch); No. 2 Sadie y 

The Young Buglers’ (march 

Spring '(mazurka); No.5,‘ Dolly D 


No. 6, ‘A Song of June’ (reverie) 
Published by Bosworth & Co., 
lord otreet, W 
| ienne,’ val 
o1o \ fairly 





one mugen: 
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Valse Biedern us den Ballet Des Teufel 
Grossmutter,’ von Oskar Nedbal. 2/-nett. Piano solo 
A pretty waltz whic! | be better known, 

iss Butterfly,’ va par Oskar Nedbal. 2/ 
net \ delightful wal 


Published 1 Hawkes & Son, Denman Sireet, 
i adilly, W 
eautiful Spring’ (O Frihling wie list du so schén), 
valse, by Paul Lincke. 2/- nett. A waltz that ge 
with a swing, one we « recommen nd charmingly 
pretty. 
‘L'Etoile,’ valse, pour plano, par Gustave Colin 


1/ \ nice waltz, the second movement being very 
pre tty 

Comédie d'Amour,’ valse, pour piano, par Gustave 
Colin. 2/- nett \ waltz that makes a nice change 
i evening's dance 


Published by Joseph Williams, Ltd., 32, Great 


Portlane reet, \W 

\n original dance {« ded on t fol wing melodies, 
Che Tiddle-y-pom,’ ‘ Ther i sun shining in the 
ky,’ ‘Ypsilanti,’ by H. G. ] ssier, arranged by 
Hermann Fincl , ett. We mention this in our 

| ) «ll 
fhe Sun of Life,’ words by C. Swan, music by 
F. Dale. 2/- nett \ delightful song and the music 


Rest 5 \while,’ words by Martin Powell, music 
by Leicester Homan. Pri nett. A call to awake 


to the day, then express e time after the day for 
lumtl 1 ne wv ha et th« ug! of the he art s 
lee] ifter the toil « lif ind the triumphant rest of 
the soul In the ke { I) nd also i ! 

‘The First Red leaf,’ and ‘Hope's Renewal,’ for 


yice and piano, \ 


by Jetia Vogel (the German 
| Me 2a = neider musi 


ve by Richard H 
\ alth Ww. } ( nett. iwoson ul ler one cover, 
to be recommended, bright with hope and 
tender in their sympathetic exy ion. The words 
nd music are very happil lended For l te 
Che First Red Leaf’ is written in five sharps, while 
Hope's Kenewal $ written in four | rps ; these 
ws are also obtainable arranged for high vot 


BS ce 
Che Outlaw's Bride,’ words by Fedden Tindall, 


music by G. D. Rawle. \ Stirring, passionate lament 
by the bride for her outlaw-bridegroom led forth to 
lie for his 1 ee Kecounting her story of sorrow 

C minor, the bride then states her love and 
unshaken faith er outlaw-groom in the majo 

ending in a wild finale with a sort of challenge to 

rid to 
Learn the force of a woman's 
For him whom her heart holds dear 

C to ] Price let 

lock o’ The Hea r,, words by Harrison Bro¢ 
bank, music by Herman Finck. Price 2/- nett. A sons 
of the free, daring spirit of the rover, who fights fe 
vhat he wants and whose bed is the heather, and wh« 
h r t e last 

lt 1ivh on the moor with those he loves best, 

That Jock o' the Heather would come to his 

st ’ 

In tw key Kk mi (Bb to ¢ ) ( Nor 
origin ey (D to E flat, or G) 

1 ; Rosar words and music by Conrad King 
Price 2/- nett. A love-song, the passion of which 

ribed through the pretty medium of flower In 
tw N 1in F, and No. 2inG, 


idd Hawkes & So 
Valse > tembre, by Felix Godin Mav be 


red at the following nett prices: piano solo 2 
t (ra renestra 1/4 extra part 
‘ piar con 1 A very fresh valse 


ll marke ind tall of ety 


. s 
Auction Prices. 

At Messrs. Glendining & Co.’s Argyll 
Galleries, on October 6th, the following prices 
were realized :— 

Violins by A. Postacchini £4, Nicholas 
£6 5s. N. F. Vuillaume £3, Jo. Bapt. 
Rogerius (1671) £20, Pierre Pacherel £6, N 
Lupot £6 5s., Antonio Gagliano £4 12s. 6d 
Antonio Compostano (1703) £6 10s., labelled 
Castagneri £6 5s., labelled Antonius Stradi- 
varius £23, labelled Guarnerius, with bow in 
case, £8, Carlo Ferdinandus Landolfi (1770) 
{12 10s., De Comble £4 15s., Jacintus Santa 
guiliano (1830) £3, Duke £8, Fendt £4, 
Walter H. Mayson (1895) £4, Jacobs £7 5s., 
Andrea Castagneri (1849) £3, Thouvenot 
£3 7s. 6d., Nicolo Garani £3. 

'Cellas hy Jacobus Stainer (labelled) £6 tos., 
Wm. Foster, in case, £12 10s., Pfretzschner 
£4 17s. 6d., Carcassi £4 10s. 


~ T / t 





iola by Sebastian Kloz £5 5s. 
New Symphony Orchestra. 
Che first concert of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, on the 7th October, opened with 
Schumann’s ‘Overture to a Drama’ 
(op. 45), a novelty: so far as England is con- 
cerned. | yeneral in pression left by a first 
hearing of the work is that ‘it is, like the 
curate’s egg, ‘excellent in places,’ but the 
composer’s indebtedness to Wagner is so 
marked as to be obvious to anyone not an 
absolute novice in such matters. Miss Irene 
Scharrer gave a clean and musicianly render- 
ing of Mackenzie’s Scottish concerto (written 
for Paderewski), and was called upon, together 
with the composer, to respond to several 
ecalls. Madame Ella Russell tackled the 
solo part in Landon Ronald’s ‘Adonais,’ a 
work originally written for her, in a manner 
which provoked considerable enthusiasm. 
Brahms’s fine Symphony in D, which-might 
with advantage bave been heard earlier in the 
programine, brought the concert to a close. 
The band was at its best in Wagner's 
Prelude and Liebestod from ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ the phrasing and general’ dynami 
effect being excellent. In other items better 
results would unquestionably have been 
secured had more attention been paid by 
the strings to uniformity in bowing. In 
the first two movements of the Brahms 
Symphony the want of this was especially 
noticeable, and there were times when: the 
rst violins were literally ‘ail at sixes and 
‘ ns,’ a state of things which, having regard 
to the general excellence of the combination, 
ve noted with surprise. Mr. Landon Konald 
conducted with his accustomed skill and 
alertne ye a; r. 
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The following will be sent Post Free 
on receipt of Postal Order covering 
the order. 





The Story of the Oratorio. 

By Annie W. Patterson, B.A., Mus. Dot 
The Story of Wotation, 

By C. F. ABpy WILviAMs, M.A., Mos. Bac, 
The Story of the Organ. 

By C. F. Asppy WILLiaMs, M.A., 
The Story of Chamber Music. 


By N. Kitsurn, Mus. Bac. 


The Story of the Violin. 
By Paut StogvinG (Guildhall School). 
The et of the harp. 
-H. GRaTTAN F1,00p (Organist of Enniscorthy 
Cathedral). 
The Story of Organ Music. 
By C. F. Appy WILiams, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
The Story of English Music, 1600-1900. 
Being the Lectures given at the Music Loan 
Exhibition of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, London. 
Tbe Story of Minstrelsyp. 
By EDMONSTOUNE DUNCAN 


Mus. Bac. 


ALL 3/6 NETT. 
THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 


No. 3, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Music Lovers Library. 


Each Volume 3s. 6d. net. lllustrated. 


STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. 


(In 2 Vols.) 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON, 
CHATS ON VIOLINS. 
By OLGA RACSTER. Fully illustrated. 


CHATS WITH MUSIC LOVERS. 
By Doctor ANNIE W. PATTERSON. 


CHATSON THE VIOLONCELLO 


By OLGA RACSTER, 18 Illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


(In 2 vols). 
By JOHN S. BUMPUS. 
— Also at 


THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 3, AMEN CorNER 
PATERNOSTER RO@w, E.C., 














STAINER’S STRINGS 





HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing t¢ the use of a 

powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain ia 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. — 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. 





Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. 


Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths. 


Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


A Sample consisting of—3 fulllength €, 2 4length A, 2 slength D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 


SPECIAL PRICES, FOR 


QUANTITIES. 





GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 





“Repairs caretullp done by Experienced Wiorkmen 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


~« VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, .. 


92. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR 


SQUARE, LONDON. 
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J, CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-18380, 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831 1895, 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865. 


ne a 


~CHANOT VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. * This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value. The experience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of perféct violins, both for tone and workmanship, The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will survive all the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY, GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


in atin 





Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Hrt Auctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
¢ DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 








TERMS—Ten per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 


-GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyl! Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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